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HOT WATER 
Automatically 
at the turn of a switch! 


You can have hot water 
electrically, too, There are 
types, sizes and prices of 
Hotpoint Electric Water 
Heaters to meet any need. 


Clean, Cool Cooking 


THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSB 


HEN .a Hotpoint Automatic Electric 

Range is installed in a farm kitchen it 
— a new era of convenience for the farmer’s 
wife. 

Gone are the sweltering, exhausting summer 
days spent over a hot cook stove. For a Hot- 
point Automatic Electric Range concentrates all 
its heat on the cooking, not on the cook. 

No more building of fires, no more smoke, soot, 
woodbox or ashes. Electric cookery is clean! 

All you do is turn a switch for instant heat— 
any amount you wish; just when you want it. 

And thousands on thousands of farmers’ wives 
will tell you a Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Range is both fast and economical. 

No other electric range has so many advan- 
tages and economies as the Hotpoint. Ask your 
electric company for full information. 


e 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.., Inc, 
5622 W. Taylor St. Chicago, Illinois 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 





A Miniature, 
Waterfall 


~at Your 
Finger Tip 
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ICTURE to yourself 

the comfort and con- 
venience of sparkling, run- 
ning water at the turn of a 
faucet—in the house, the stables, the 
barnyard! Consider the time and 
energy saved, the added health, 
pleasure and comfort through the 
combination of electricity and one 
of these splendid 


MYERS | 


Self Oiling Water Systems 


¢ REGISTERED TRADE 
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Think of a Myers Self-Oiling E'ectric Water System in terms 
of a bracing shower bath after a hot day’s work in the fields 
—in terms of quickly washed dinner dishes—of running water 
in barn and feed lots—of unfailing fire protection. A Myers 
Self-Oiling Water System will be the most permanent, the 
most satisfactory and the most valuable investment you have 
ever made. 





Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems and Power 
Pumps are made in a wide variety of styles 
to meet every requirement of water supply and 
water service—for deep or shallow wells—for 
operation by hand, wind, motor or gas power. 









write us today 
fer new cata- 
log. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


362 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


For a demon- 
stration see 
your dealer, or 














Manufacturers for more than fifty years Myers 
Pumps for Every Purpose, Hay Tools Z oor 
Hangers. 
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PAPEC 


Ensilage Cutters and Hay Choppers 
For Electric Motor Power 


PAPEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS have long been recognized 
as the easiest, smoothest, and most economical. The in- 
creasing use of electric motor power for farm machinery 
has found the Papec readily adaptable. The Papec is well 
known for its ability for non-clog elevation. Where easy 
running and low speed are required, the Papec stands first. 















The common 5 to 7'4 h. p. electric motor is sufficient 
to operate the next to largest or No. 127 size Papec. 
Mr. I. A. Schwinghamer, Albany, Minnesota, reports that 
he filled his 14x 40’ silo in 1414 hrs. using the No. 127 
Papec and 5 h.p. electric motor, at a cost of $2.61 for 
current for the entire silo. 


HAY OR ROUGHAGE CHOPPING is be- 
coming a general practice. Large feeders know 
that chopped roughage is economical and labor 
saving. The No. 127 Papec Hay Chopper 
meets the demand for a machine that can be 
operated with a small electric motor. 








Write for printed matter on Papec Cutters ° 
or Hay Choppers. Also ask for our Bulletin 

on Single hase Electric Motor Power for 

operating Papec Cutters 


PAPEC MACH 






INE CO. pbept.£& 
Shortsville, N.Y. 
Oe 
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Cut Odd Jobs Short 


DD jots! Not important in themselves, but jobs 

that someone has to do—and no one wants to. How 
we wish we could get rid of them! Even electricity can 
never quite do that. But it makes mighty short work of 
most odd jobs. 


Saws, grindstones, feed grinders, and pumps are no 
longer implements of human drudgery on farms where 
G-E Motorized powcr is used. Electric equipment gets 
things done quickly, and is often entirely automatic. 


When motors, control, lamps, and other equipment bear- 
ing the G-E monogram get to work on your farm, the 
time and annoyance of odd jobs will be cut short. There 
will be more time for the new things you want to do, 
and farm life will take on a new attraction for you and 
the younger generation. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, 
ask the power company for a copy of the ncw 
G-E Farm Book which explains more than 100 
uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Refrigeration The American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
andthe Farmer at their Annual Convention, held in Washington, 

D. C. recently, devoted considerable attention to 
the subject of electrical refrigeration and its place on the farm. 
Of particular interest were the comments of E. C. Easter, formerly 
professor of agricultural engineering at the University of Alabama. 
“Electrical refrigeration on the farm,” said Mr. Easter, “makes farm 
life more comfortable, improves health conditions, eliminates the waste 
of many farm products and makes possible the profitable production 
of farm products that in many instances are not otherwise practical. 
This is especially true in the warm climate of the South. For example 
—according to unofficial estimates, approximately 50% of the meat 
killed on Alabama farms is either spoiled or damaged by sudden 
changes of the weather. This is not only an enormous loss, but also 
discourages the production of farm meat, even for home consumption. 
Too, the effort to increase diversified farming methods are retarded 
due to lack of a convenient form of refrigeration where the farmers 
are dependent upon ice from some town or city ice plant.” 


Judging from the comparatively slow adoption of electrical refrigera- 
tion on farms, there are many who are not yet acquainted with the 
real benefits to be obtained from electrical refrigeration. But it is 
significant, that there is-no instance on record where electrical refrigera- 
tion, when once adopted on a farm, has ever been replaced by any 
other system of cooling. 


Doubtless many farm folk are inclined to believe that electrical 
refrigeration is a luxury. “This is, however, contrary to evidence. The 
cost of operating a refrigerator is in the majority of cases actually less 
than that of keeping an ice box supplied with ice—taking into account 
the value of labor employed in this work. Then there is the saving in 
food products resulting from the use of the electric refrigerator. 


The electrical refrigerator is destined to be one of the most popular 
appliances made possible on the farm by the advent of electric service- 
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This outfit is cutting ensilage at the rate of 
9'4 tons per hour. 
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Silo Filling 


O insure complete success in 
using a 5 H. P. motor for silo 


filling: 





1. Use a light running machine 
with a throat 13 to 15 inches wide. 


2. Be sure the fan wings fit the 
housing closely—not more than 
Y inch clearance at the ends. 





3. Run the fan slowly, 375-450 
R. P. M. This may require a 
20 to 28 inch pulley on the cutter. 


4. Keep the knives sharp—change 
them every half day. 


5. Run the knives very close to 
the shear plate and be sure it, too, 
is sharp. 





6. Feed the machine steadily and 
evenly. 


7. Be sure your transformer and 
wiring are large enough. Ask 
your power company. 
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F rom Treadmill to Motor 


Here’s a Farm That has Used Power 


in Many Forms 


HILE attending the New 

York State Fair last 

year, John Ham, a pros- 
perous farmer operating a 300 
acre dairy farm near Mill- 
brook, N. Y., saw an exhibit 
of a 5 H.P. portable G. E. 
motor. Mr. Ham met there his 
friend Prof. Fairbanks of the 
Engineering Department of 
Cornell, and questioned him re- 
garding the use of a motor for 
silo filling. Prof. Fairbanks 
explained the experimental 
work in progress at Cornell 
along this line and the results 
secured up to that time. The 
ultimate result was the pur- 
chase of a 5 H.P. motor by Mr. 
Ham. 

The motor is now being used 
for several purposes, in addi- 
tion to silo filling, notably, saw- 
ing wood, hoisting hay and 
grinding feed. 

But this is getting at the 
story from the wrong end. 


Old Farmers 


The Ham family are not new 
at the business of tilling the 
soil and raising stock, for their 
farm dates back almost a cen- 
tury and a half. The silo prob- 
lem has always been an impor- 
tant one to them and as far back 
as 1882 Mr. John Ham was one 
of the first farmers to construct 
a silo of wood which was of the 
double boarded square type. 
This silo was built within the 
barn. 

The square style has given 
way to the cylindrical tubs now 
used. There are two_ silos 
built within the barn, one is 32 
feet high with a capacity of 
150 tons and the other is 38 feet 


for Silo Filling 


high with a capacity of 100 
tons. Mr. Ham has employed 
practically all forms of power 
for cutting and elevating silage. 
A horse treadmill operating an 


' elevator type corn cutter was 


first employed. Then a coal 
fired steam engine, a kerosene 
fired steam engine and two 
gasoline engines followed in 
turn. The last gasoline engine, 
a 10 H.P. portable outfit gave 
way to the 5 H.P. electric out- 
fit now* used. 


The Layout 


The silage layout consists of 
the 5 H.P. motor belt-connected 
to a No. 13 Papec Corn Cutter 
which operates at a speed of 
about 515 R. P. M. with an 


average load of from 4 to 4.7 ' 


ip os 

As to the capacity of the out- 
fit, during a one day check of 
cutting corn, two teams were 
hauling corn to cutter and dur- 
ing an eight-hour period of 
operation eight loads were de- 
livered at an average of 2,500 
pounds. This gives a rate of 
25 tons for the day’s operating. 


Some Data on Electric Op- 
eration of Silage Cutters 


And now regarding silage 
cutters in general, there has 
been developed considerable 
data by Prof. Fairbanks, to 
whom Mr. Ham first went for 
information on the subject, as 
well as by other capable agri- 
cultural engineers. 

It appears that most ensilage 
cutters are run at speeds of 800 
to g00 R. P. M. Tests made 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Here Is the Convenient Grinding Outfit Suggested by Mr. Roehl. 
The Beveled Wheel for Sickle Grinding Can Be Taken Off Before 
Silage Knives Are Ground. 


Grinding the Silage 


By E. R. MEAcHAM 


HE job of silo filling does 

I not end for everyone when 

the crew goes home at night. 
Someone always kas to go out and 
pedal an emery wheel or turn a 
grindstone to sharpen the silo-filler 
knives for the next day’s run. 

Putting a motor on this grinder 
saves a lot of man power at the 
busiest time of the year. 

Mr. L. M. Roehl, an agricultural 
engineer at the New York College 
of Agriculture, has worked out a 
simple arrangement for this motor- 
ized grinding. He tells about it in 
deta’'l in Cornell Extension Bulle- 
tin No. 155, Grinding Farm Tools. 

If you are uncertain about the 
effect this rapid grinding may have 
on your tools, Mr. Roehl’s experi- 
ments will reassure you. 

“Experience with emery grind- 
ers run at the proper speed and 
used w'th care has proved that all 
edged tools that are used in farm- 
ire can be successfully sharnened 
without damaging the quality of 
the tools and also at a great saving 
of time,” says Mr. Roehl. 

He mounts two grinding wheels 
on the same shaft with a pulley 
hetween and belts them to a motor, 
either 4 or % horsepower, set up 
a foot and a half away. These 


Cutter Knives 


can be fastened to a work bench in 
the farm shop, or bolted to a plank. 
The plank has one advantage if 
you think you may want to grind 
in different places; it is portable. 

Mr. Roehl says that his experi- 
ments showed the smaller motor 
had power enough for everything 
but rapid grinding on the heavy 
jobs. 


Speed of Grinder 


The surface speed of the grinder 
should be from 4000 to 5000 feet 
a minute, according to Mr. Roehl, 
so a 6” wheel must run from 2500 
to 3100 R.P.M. 

You can sharpen a silage knife 
on a grinder of this kind without 
any danger danger of burning the 
edge, if you will hold it on the 
wheel very lightly, and move it 
along on the grinder. 

If the blade has knicks in the 
edge, you can grind them down 
first by holding the knife squarely 
against the grinder, and moving it 
slowly back and forth until the 
edge is even. 

The cutting edge of a hollow- 
ground knife is so thin that it 
will not stand up under the service 
strain of silage cutting as well as 
a straight bevel edge will. To 
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keep this straight edge on the 
knife, rock the blade slightly as 
you move it along. 

Of course it is not necessary to 
have a separate set-up for grind- 
ing to let electricity do the work 
for you. Any emery wheel can be 
belted to any motor you have. 

George Stellmacher of Ripon, 
Wisconsin, motorized this grinding 
several seasons ago in a fashion of 

his own. He uses his tractor for 
custom work, and his silo-filling 
season is apt to last from three 
weeks to a month. That means 
many long hours over the grind- 
stone. 

He had in his shop an emery 
wheel 8” in diameter and 7%” thick. 
He took this and fitted it with a 
rest along which the knives could 
be slid to give them a straight edge 
and uniform bevel. 

- Then he belted the wheel to a 5 
horsepower motor already set up 
for feed grinding. The pulleys 
were arranged to give the wheel 
about the speed recommended by 
Mr. Roe 


Keeping Knives Sharp 


His silage cutter had two sets of 
knives; each set included three 
straight knives 19” long on the 
cutting edge and 5%” thick. Since 
he used each set only half a day, 
all six of them had to be ground 
each night. 

During the twenty days of ac- 
tual silo-filling, he sharpened the 
equivalent of 120 knives. This 
took exactly 734 kw. hrs. of elec- 
tric current. Mr. Stellmacher's 
farm was one of Wisconsin’s ex- 
perimental laboratories at that 
time, so a separate meter recorded 
all the current used for grinding. 
At his rate, and on the second 
step which all of these extra jobs 
fall into, the cost of pedalling that 
grinder was 23.lc. 


Saves Time 


“I never actually checked the 
time I saved doing it by motor 
instead of with foot power,” he 
says. “But I know I get through 
the job lots quicker than I used to, 
and it is sure a relief not to have 
to pump away at that grinder after 
handling silage corn all day.” 








The Motor Is Set Up to Drive the 
Grinder and Other Shop Tools. 


Mistress—And did you have a 
honeymoon ? 


Mandy  (hesitatingly) — W-e-1-l. 
Rastus done helped me wid de 
washin’s de fust two weeks. 
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W hat I Think of Electricity 
On The Farm 


By Mrs. AuBREY FELLows 
Salisbury, Mo, 


WAS born and reared on a 

Missouri farm. With electri- 

city the farm home is so dif- 
ferent. Too much manual labor 
keeps the average farm woman 
from really 
enjoying her 
work. I have 
lived where 
we did _ not 
have electric- 
ity and its ad- 
vantages, and 
know the dif- 
ference it 


all makes. 
Just a word 
to show you 


that our fam- 
ily is just an 
average farm 
family and 
the house in 
By which we live 
is just an average farm house. 
Our family consists of Mr. Fellows 
and myself, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, the daughter in school, my 
mother, eighty-five years old, and 
Mr. Fellows’ mother are with us 
part of the time. The house is 
just a white frame one story house, 
having seven rooms and basement. 
It is not pretentious, inside or out- 
side, but comfortable and modern. 
We moved to the farm when our 
children were small. We moved 
there and still live there from 
choice. We thought the farm 
would be the nicest place for the 
children to grow up. Our house 
was mot modern when we moved 
there, but as soon as we could we 
began to make it so, and began to 
buy labor saving devices. We soon 
saw that a farm-home could not be 
modernized without _ electricity. 
We had our choice of either buy- 
ing one of the small automatic 
systems or in some way getting 
power from some town. We were 





Mrs, AuBREY FELLOws 


partially instrumental several years 
ago in building nineteen or twenty 
miles of line serving farmers and 
two small villages. This line was 
afterwards sold to our present 
service company. 

I have known parents to make 
the home modern and convenient 
after the children were grown and 
gone. We preferred to put in the 
conveniences while the children 
were at home and maybe they 
would stay longer. They are still 
with us. The older boy, after four 
years at Missouri University, is 
back and in partnership with his 
father in raising hogs and corn. 

Cost of Electricity 

First, I want to say something 
about the cost of current. It must 
be within the reach of the farmer’s 
bank account. A dollar looks big 
to most farmers and a bill for 
electricity once a month looks big 
because it takes real money to pay 
for it. Six years ago we looked 


% 





The Fellows Farm House 


at electric stoves in St. Louis with 
the intention of buying; thought 
the stoves were all right, but the 
cost of current to operate one at 
that time prohibited our buying. 
There are two classes of users 
of current; first, those who use 
just. enough to stay within the 
minimum ; that class is not helping 
itself much, and the power com- 
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pany less. The other class wiil use 
all the current it needs 1f it can be 
done economically. I believe we 
belong to the second class. I think 
eur bill will average about $15 per 
month the year round. That may 
luok big to farmers, but when you 
consider all we use current for and 
the work it does for ‘us, I do not 
believe the cost is exhorbitant. By 
way of illustration, I will refer to 
Mr. Fellows’ brother, who lives in 
Salisbury, Missouri. His monthly 
electric bill for city current for 
lights, iron, and sweeper, his ice 
bill, his laundry bill, and oil stove 
for cooking amounts to $12. He 
has a family of two while we have 
a family of six to seven. I will 





Electric Refrigerator on 
Fellows Farm 


enumerate the appliances we use 
at a cost of $15 per month: Lights 
in house, basement, poultry house 
and other outbuildings, pump, 
washing machine, iron, sweeper, 
fans in the mammoth incubator, 
stove, ice machine and battery 
charger. 
Pumping the Water 

When electric current is avail- 
able the first thing that comes into 
the home is the lights. While they 
do away with some work and are 
a great convenience and satisfac- 
tion.they do not.come first in 1m- 
portance in the farm home. 
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We have our pumps in the base 
me.t. It pumps water out of th 
cisterns to the pressure tank that 
distributes it through the different 
pipes and sometimes when the wind 
does not turn the windmill we 
pump water into the stock tanks 
from the cisterns. It takes mor 
water for a farm family. There 
are several reasons for this. There 
are more meals eaten at home, ap- 
petites are larger and a large per- 
centage of what goes on the table 
is grown on the farm and requires 
more washing and preparation than 
that bought on the market. 

It is hard to conceive of a one- 
fourth horse-power motor pumping 
one hundred gallons of water to a 
place we need it for seven-tenths 
of a cent, but that is just what it 
does. It has not been so long that 
1 cannot remember since we car- 
ried water in buckets to and from 
the kitchen, had a wash tub in the 
middle of the kitchen floor for 
baths, and a wash bench for the 


men folks coming in from their - 


work. Those days have been 
changed by a more efficient and 
convenient system. We have hot 
and cold water in a modern bath 
room, a shower bath in the base- 
ment, two lavatories on the far 
side of the kitchen for the men 
coming from outdoors. In the 
basement blue Mondays are no 
more. The one-fourth horsepower 
motor on our water system “car- 
ries the wash water” at a price 
far below any working man’s con- 
sideration and with our washing 
machine operated by a one-fourth 
horsepower motor and a drain to 
“carry” the water away, I can do 
a washing for six or seven people 
which I could not begin to do on 
a washboard. I could have a hand 
washer, but I might have difficulty 
in hiring one of my boys to “turn 
the washer” at 1.2 cents an hour. 
That is what the electricity costs 
on this job. 
Cooking With Electricity 

Water is probably the most 
valued convenience in the farm 
home, but next in line of a time 
saver is the electric range. The 
range is used three times a day 
every day in the year and in cai 
ning seasons it js in operation much 
more. Again you can readily see 
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why the farm woman should be 
entitled to as good or better cook- 
ing equipment than the town wo- 
man. I have cooked with wood, 
with coal, with wood and coal, 
with gas both natural and artifi- 
cial, with kerosene and with gaso- 
line, but have found nothing quite 
as nice as electricity. It might not 
be quite as quick as gas, but it is 
so much cleaner, and I feel safer 
with it than with gas. Clean, ef- 
ficient heat at the turn of a switch 
is much better than starting fires, 
carrying wood, coal and ashes, and 
standing over a hot range through 
the summer months when several 
hundred quarts of fruit and vege- 
tables are canned as well as regular 
cooking. Through the winter 
months our electricity for cooking 
averaged 253 kilowatt hours a 
month. Current may cost a little 
more than some other fuels, but 
the time saved more than offsets 
the extra cost; besides it is a great 
pleasure to use it. I feel I know 
pretty well after having experi- 
ence of using different kinds of 
fuels. I wish it were possible for 
every farm woman to have an elec- 
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tric range and be able to buy 
electric service at a reasonable cost. 
I sometimes think our total energy 
consumption is rather high. It is 
in comparison with other homes 
not ‘using ranges. However, the 
cost for current may not be so 
much higher than for wood as a 
farmer seldom knows just what it 
costs him to chop and haul, saw 
and split his wood, and feed his 
horses and farm hands and carry 
the wood into the house and carry 
the ashes out. 


Electric Refrigeration 


One of the greatest difficulties 
on the farm is to know how to 
cook just the amount that is needed 
with little or no waste. That is 
the question a farm woman has 
before her every day during the 
warm months. For years we 
hauled the ice out from town in 
one hundred pound cakes as we 
have never put up ice ourselves. 
It is quite a chore to haul the ice 
and get it into the refrigerator. 
Some think it is cheaper to put up 
ice. It may be and it may not be 





Here’s Where the Washing is Done 
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if all the cost of cutting and haul- 
ing the ice and maintaining the ice 
house were considered. We have 
put an ice machine in our refrig- 
erator, and the cost of electricity 
to operate it the entire year is con- 
siderablv less than our ice bill was 
formerly during the summer 
months only. Then we do not have 
to worr~ about keeping ice in the 
refrigerator and no water and 
tracks to clean up after ice is 
brought in. We keep the unit in 
a cool pantry and do not discon- 
nect it in the wintertime, a prac- 
tice which might seem extravagant 
at first, but after all it is con- 
venient and economical. No run- 
“ing out of doors in the cold, no 
freezing of foods, and a better 
system of the kitchen work. 
Through the winter months our 
refrigerator has been using an 
average of 24 kilowatt hours a 
month. Through the summer it 
will use between 50 and 75 kilo- 
watt hours a month. 


Time for Other Things 


The farm woman is a busy wo- 
man, but with electricity she has 





“Il have found nothing as nice as 
electricity for cooking” 


time for leisure or for a greater 
amount of productive work. I use 
my extra time for poultry. My 
you..ger son and I are partners in 
the poultry business. 


We have had 
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a certified flock of S.C. White 
Leghorns for six years, and have 
built this flock up to one of which 
we are verv proud. We breed for 
production. Besides this flock we 
have recently put in a mammoth 
incubator for a small hatchery. I 
have kept exact records of cost on 
our poultry business for nine years 
and can tell you exactly the profits 
we have made and I want to tell 
you that you could take the total 
amount of all our electric bills 
multiplied several times from these 
profits and still have considerable 
money left, in addition to all the 
conveniences and pleasures. This 
is what I mean when I refer to the 
economical use of electricity on the 
farm. 


Treadmill to Motor 
(Continued on page 10) 
have shown the cutters to be 
much less efficient at this speed 
than when operated at 350 to 
550 R. P. M. Using a cutter 
operated at this lower speed by 
a 5 H. P. motor, silos may be 
satisfactorily filled by a crew 
as small as two men. These 
men bring in the load, start the 
motor and blow the corn into 
the silo. The labor problem is 
almost entirely eliminated. The 
power ccst is low. The con- 
nected loac is reasonably small. 
Further test have demon- 
strated that it is not necessary 
to tamp the silage when the silo 
is filled slowly. The weight 
of the silage itself is so much 
greater than that of several 
men that it settles of its own ac- 
cord. Because of this settling, 
more corn can be put into the 
silo, and when it is once filled, 
it will remain nearly full, the 
settling having taken place. 
This method has another ad- 
vantage in that the corn may 
be cut as the silo is filled and it 
gets into the silo in better con- 
dition. Under a test in Mich- 
igan, two men filled a 10 x 37 
foot silo in 18 hours (74 hours 

actual running time). 
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The Rain Maker 


By J. E. WAGGONER 














Irrigating Beans with Artificial “Rain.” 


RAIN making is not exactly 
a new departure. The pic- 
tures show an installation near 
McAllen, Texas, which was 
made about three years ago and 
so has been in use long enough 
to prove its advantages for cer- 
tain kinds of crops. 

Such a system costs from 
$100 to $125 an acre. This price 
includes the centrifugal pump 
and a 15 H. P. motor. The 
pump and motor have capacity 
and power enough to irrigate 
five acres at one time, that is, 
there will be sufficient pressure 
to thoroughly cover the entire 
space between the pipe lines 
which are placed 50 feet apart. 
The lines are 400 feet long with 
a nozzle spacing of two feet. 
One motor unit can be used to 
advantage to irrigate two or 
three 5-acre areas if the proper 
rotation of crops is used, or the 
planting dates are far enough 
apart so that only one area 
would require the water service 
during the hot period of the day, 
which is the case with small 


. 


cabbage, tomatoes, peppers and 
other plants, to prevent burning. 
The period of danger from 
burning lasts only a few days 
and that only during certain 
seasons of the year. 

The overhead rain making has 
many advantages. It distributes 
the water equally uniformly 
and lightly like rain. The 
amount of water is easily 





Water Motor That Os- 


Here’s the 
cillates (rocks) the Spray Pipes. 
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Aeroplane View Showing Layout of “Rain Making” Pipes. 


regulated and there is no excuse 
for applying too much. Water 
can be applied with a lot less 
work than by flooding and there 
is no loss of berries in the case 
of strawberries. When straw- 
berries are flooded the nearly 
ripe berries are soon spoiled by 
lying in the water. Usually the 
berries are lost for two or three 
days. 


Protect Against Light Frosts 


The farmers who have over- 
head irrigation systems have 
found them a. protection against 
light frosts. In the case of 
heavy freezes the system of 
course would not be of much 
value. 

A decided effect is noticed on 
the rapidity of growth of plants. 
Such plants as cabbage, toma- 
toes, onions, etc., make as much 
growth in four weeks with over 
head irrigation as normally in 
six weeks. 

Where the soil is subject to 
packing, the overhead irrigation 
seems to cause less packing of 


the soil than other systems of 
irrigation. The operation costs 
vary somewhat but the owners 
seem to think that in compari- 
son with other methods there 
was practically a “stand-off.” 
The equivalent of the savings in 
water, time and labor, etc., are 
used up in power. Even at that, 
the overhead irrigation owners 
are pleased with results and are 
enlarging their areas under 
overhead irrigation. The eec- 
tric rain maker enables them to 
“turn on the rain” whenever it 
is wanted. 


The Vacuum Failure 


“This cleaner was brand new a month 
ago, and now it just won't work,” com- 
plained the woman to the repair man. 

The mechanic tested the vacuum 
cleaner thoroughly. The motor bummed 
and the suction was pertect. 

“There’s nothing the matter with it,” 
he declared. 

“There ie.” insisted the weren 
“Look, it won’t get an ounce of dirt 
out of this carpet now, but when we 
first used it there was almost a pound!” 
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A Guide to Good Farm 
Lighting 


By W. C. Brown and M. S. MEAKER 


Engineering Department, National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company 


ARMERS everywhere have 
Featways enjoyed one advantage 
not granted to many other 
types of workers—they do the 
major part of their work outdoors 
in the best of light. But the very 
fact that the farmer takes advant- 
age of every hour of sunlight for 
work in the fields means that many 
chores are still to be done after 
daylight fails, before his working 
day is ended. 
in striking contrast to his work 
in the fields, the farmer’s evening 
tasks have always been performed 
under the most miserable of light- 
ing. The kerosene lantern has 
been a poor companion to light the 
way for the milking, separating, 
foddering, and other nightly jobs; 
and tired from his outdoor work 
the farmer has finished the day in 
finding his way around the familiar 
buildings by lantern light and by 
instinct. 


Advent of Better Lights 


_ Our country has been a leader 
in methods of cultivating the soil 
and growing and harvesting the 
crops. The modern tractor of our 
farms does more work than a dozen 
ox-teams of foreign lands; the ef- 
ficient reaper takes the place of 
the hand scythe; the combine per- 
forms a host of tasks. But until 
the coming of electricity the farm- 
ers in the United States were just 
as handicapped as the peasants of 
Europe by darkness, which falls 
alike in every land. The old order 
of things is rapidly changing, how- 
ever, and the wiring of the farm 
for electricity is the final link in 
the chain of events which mean a 
new freedom for the farmer and 
his family. 

‘Generally the first use to which 


electricity is put is that of lighting ; 
yet because of habits resulting 
from years of use of the older 
illuminants, the new lighting me- 
dium has rarely been utilized to 
the best advantage. 

The aim of this series of articles 
is to explain the principles of good 
lighting as applied to the farm 
problem, and to give in simple 
terms the recipes by which the 
farmer can use electric light in the 
most efficient and valuable way. 


Sufficient Light 


The first consideration in the use 
of artificial light of any kind is to 
have enough light. To anyone who 
has been accustomed to carrying a 
lantern around the barns at night, 
even poor electric lighting is a 
blessing. But with electricity 
available to. the modern farm, 
surely it is “penny wise” to pass 
up the opportunity to have the 
most suitable lighting that it will 
afford. By means of a sufficient 
number of properly placed outlets 
and switches, light may be turned 
on ahead of the user in the places 
where it is needed, and the con- 
venience, comfort and safety of 
good light may be enjoyed. 


Freedom from Glare 


Although natural daylight is the 
most pleasing of any light, yet to 
look directly at the sun is very 
harmful to the eyes, as well as 
painful—and consequently we do 
not do it. On the other hand, arti- 
ficial lighting sources must neces- 
sarily be located within the field of 
view, so we cannot help looking 
toward them, if not directly at 
them. Therefore they should be 
equipped with shades of some sort 
as a means of protecting the eyes 











Fig. 1. Here a Bare Lamp Means Glare and 
a Poorly Lighted Work Bench. 


from the glare. Glare ! 
pronounced with lamps of higher 
wattage, but even with the small 


lamps it is troublesome. 
Lamps of 25 to 100 
watts inclusive have the 
new inside frosting 
which reduces the 
brightness materially, 
but even with these 
inside - frosted lamps 
some form of reflector 
or shade is ordinarily 
recommended. 


Economical Use of 
Light With Proper 
Reflectors 


Reflectors not only 
reduce glare by shield- 
ing the lamps from di- 
rect vision, but they 
provide better and more 
efficient illumination by 
directing the light down 
where it is needed. A 
considerable portion of 
the light from an elec- 
tric lamp goes out at 
the sides, and if the 
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lamp were hung near 
the ceiling, with no re- 
flector, this light would 
be largely wasted on 
the upper part of the 
walls of the room. And, 
of course, if a bare 
lamp is hung down low, 
the bright light source 
is brought into the di- 
rect range of vision, 
which actually makes 
it hard to see and re- 
sults in harm to the 
eyes. 

Fig. 1 is a picture 
taken especially to show 
how the light is dis- 
tributed from a bare 
lamp. This verifies the 
fact that most of the 
light goes out at the 
sides and not much 
gets down to the work 
bench. It also shows 
something else of inter- 
est when we remember 
how much the eye is 
like a camera. You will 
notice that the intense 
light from the very cen- 





Fig. 2. 
Proper 


Reflecting Equipment. 
Lamp Was Fitted With an RLM Reflector 
for This Picture. 


Here We See the Economy of Using 


e Same 
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ter of the light source has actually 
burned the coating from the sensi- 
tive camera film during the expo- 
sure, so that instead of registering 
as the brightest spot in the picture, 
it shows up black. From this it is 
easy to realize how harmful ex- 
posure to glare is to the delicate 
“camera” of the eye. 

Fig. 2 shows the same lamp over 
the workbench fitted with the 
proper reflector. It plainly demon- 
strates the economy of using re- 
flecting equipment. Instead of hav- 
ing wasted light on the wall, here 
we have real illumination on to the 
bench where it is needed. In this 
connection, light might be likened 
to the raw material (like wheat), 
and illumination to the finished 
product (the bread all sliced and 
buttered) ! 


How Reflectors Serve 


Reflectors, then, serve the dual 
purpose of shielding the eyes and 
directing the light wherever it is 
needed. There is a type of re- 
flector for every purpose. Great 
concentrating reflectors are used in 
powerful searchlights for airport 
beacons; small ones are used to 
direct the light down onto the dis- 
plays in show windows; and reflec- 
tor and lamp manufacturers have 
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agreed upon one standard type for 
ordinary work. This is called the 
Reflector and Lamp Manufactur- 
ers’ Standard (abbreviated RLM) 
Dome Reflector, and one of these 
was used in Fig. 2. This reflector 
is very simple and durable, made 
of porcelain and enameled steel 
with the inside surface enameled 
in white. It is the best choice for 
lighting most ‘of the farm buildings. 


Paint and Illumination 


Even with proper reflectors, the 
color of the walls and ceiling have 
a lot of influence on the illumina- 
tion in a room. A considerable 
amount of the light we use is re- 
flected once or twice at least, from 
the ceiling and from the upner side 
walls, before it reaches the place 
where we use (it. \And whenever 
light strikes a surface, only a part 
of the light is reflected and the 
rest is absorbed. This is why the 
amount of useful light in a room 
may be increased 50-to 100 per 
cent when dark ceilings and upper 
walls are refinished in a light color. 

The accompanying chart shows 
the practical effect of different 
colors of paint on illumination. A 
light colored finish also assists in 
softening shadows, which means an 
improvement in the quality of il- 








LIGHT ABSORBED 
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LIGHT REFLECTED 





— |80% 


WHITE 








__]10% 


IVORY 








65% 























Light colored paint raises the illumination. 








lumination as well as an increase 
in quantity. 


Yard Lighting 


Yard lighting serves two pur- 
poses; first, it safely and conven- 
iently lights the way between house 
and barn; second, it provides pro- 
tection from night prowlers. 
When a commotion arises in the 
hen house at night, and the farmer 
takes a lantern and goes to investi- 
gate, he makes himself a target for 
a possible marauder. But when he 
can switch on several yard lights 
from the porch or even his bed- 
room, the prowler becomes the tar- 
get and he is not likely to stay 
arvuund—or to come back! 

All yard lights should be 
mounted at least fifteen feet high, 
because if they were down in front 
of the eyes they would form uncom- 
fortably bright spots against the 
darkness. They may be suspended 
from bracket arms mounted on 
poles or on the corner of the house 
or barn, and in this case the RLM 
Standard Dome Reflector with a 
100-watt or 150-watt lamp is 
recommended. In some locations 
angle reflectors may be used effec- 
tively to floodlight an area from 
the side of a building. 

In yard lighting the reflector 
serves a third purpose; that of pro- 
tecting the lam n from exposure to 
the storms. The bulb of the gas- 


filled lamp becomes sufficiently hot 
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Fig. 3. For Safety—a Flood of Light Over the Driveway to the Barn. 
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when the lamp is burning that it 
may crack if exposed to rain. The 
RLM or angle reflector usually 
provides some protection, but some- 
times not enough in bad weather. 
The permanent remedy is the use 
of a tight-fitting clear glass globe 
which fits over the lamp bulb. 
Such equipment is known as 
“vapor-proof.” 

To withstand severe weather 
conditions, yard lights should be 
fittedj ‘with weatherproof holders 
firmly attached to the reflectors. 
They may be wired so that a single 
switch on the porch or in the mas- 
ter’s bedroom will turn on all the 
yard lights. It is sometimes de- 


sirable to install a few protective 
lights in truck gardens, vineyards, 
poultry houses or packing sheds, 
connected on the same circuit with 
the yard lights. 





Fig. 4. The Angle Reflector Used 
on the Side of the Barn in Fig. 3. 
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Conducted by VERA B. MEACHAM 


Electrical Housekeeping 














Keeping FREE AIR 


in Circulation 








HERE is plenty of fresh air 
out in the country but it isn’t 
always available. Farm _ kitchens 
can be just as stuffy during can- 
ning season and on days when 
cooking for threshers is underway 
as any cooped up kitchen in town. 
Those are the times when we are 
willing to pay a little for “free 
air.” That is why modern inven- 
tion, which long ago carried it 
into factories and shops. supplies 
it in kitchens, too, with simple 
ventilating fans. 

I found one in my _ cousin’s 
kitchen when I went over to help 
her with silo fillers one muggy 
day last September. 

I got there just before: noon, and 
when I went into the kitchen the 
oven and every burner of her elec- 
tric range was going. As I stop- 
ped near the stove I sniffed the 
odors of cabbage and turnips and 
the good brown smell of roasting 
meat. 

“It’s really cool in here,” I ex- 
Claimed in surprise. “I didn't 





think there was a breath of air 
stirring, but the wind must have 
come up. It’s even blowing all 
the smell of cooking out of doors.” 

Grace turned.away from the 
stove. 

“That would be all right if it 
were true,” she said with a twinkle 
in her eye. “But do you think the 
wind comes in here, gathers up all 
these odors and thén turns around 
and blows outdoors with them?” 

I suppose I looked bewildered. 

“Come here a minute.” 

She walked across to the win- 
dow overlooking the orchard. 

“T’ve had this fan put in since 
you were here. I pull the string 
this way and it’s a blower. It sucks 
all the warm air loaded with cab- 
bage and roast beef out of doors, 
—and fresh air comes in continu- 
ally to take its place. 

“T can make it work the other 
way, too. If I pull the string 
again, all out doors, new mown 
hay in June, or apple blossoms in 
apple blossom time, comes tumbl- 
ing into my kitchen on a stiff lit- 
tle breeze.” 

I pulled the chain first one way, 
then the other, to see how easily it 
worked. 

“You know I have been cooking 
for twelve people all summer,” 
Grace went on. “I haven't suf- 
fered from the heat at all. I used 
to bring our twelve inch fan out 
here while I was working. I 
moved it about and it did help a 
good deal by keeping the air in 
circulation, but when I saw this 
special ventilating fan at a Home 
Show, I decided that part of my 
money from the summer boarders 
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might just as well 
pay for keeping me 
comfortable while I 
was taking care of 
all of them.” 

“It looks like a 


good rig,” I said 
examining it with 
interest. “And the 


window opens and 
shuts behind it with- 
out any difficulty, 
too.” 

“Yes, the window 
types are mounted 
like that,’’ answered 
Grace. “Of course 
different fans are 
installed in different 
ways. They have 
been using them in 
factories and offices 
to increase the effi- 
ciency of the work- 
ers for a long time. 
But I ask you who on this whole 
round earth needs to be more effi- 
cient than a woman bringing up 
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a family and feed- 
ing a_ parcel of 
city folks on vaca- 
tion?” 

“Nobody, I’m 
sure,” I agreed. 
“And it can’t cost 
you much for this 
fresh air.” 

“No, not much,” 
said Grace. 
course we haven't a 
meter on this fan, 
but I have seen some 
reports of the cur- 
rent used on fans in 
farm kitchens, tests 
where a_ separate 
meter had recorded 
all the current the 
fan used, you know. 
It took less than 10 
kilowatt hours a 
month to run them. 














That’s not entirely 
be sure, but cheap 


free air, to ; 
enough when winds won't blow 
and temperatures rise.” 





For Beating Jobs 


T does not take a tremendous 

amount of muscle to beat up 

a dozen eggs or mix a salad dress- 

ing, but since someone has in- 

vented motors that can do it just 

as well, I see no particular virtue 
in hanging on to the job. 

These motors are sometimes de- 
signed just for one particular 
beater; sometimes they are built 
for other household jobs as well. 
On a beater they will whisk up 
the eggs, whip the cream, or mix 
the pancake batter in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

I have a friend with a positive 
genius for making graham cracker 
cake. And she has always assured 


me that its infrequent appear- 
ances were due solely to the long, 
long beating it requires. 

I took one of these motors over 
for her to try one day, and she 
was enthusiastic about it. It went 
through that beating in a hurry. 
In fact that is one thing to guard 
against when we are using 4a 
mechanical beater. It skips along 
so fast that we have to be care- 
ful not to over beat our eggs and 
cream. 

The detachable motor can be 
belted to a tiny buffer to polish 
your silver, or set up on your sew- 
ing machine to do your pedaling 
for you. 











“One thing to guard against when we are using the 
mechanical beater—it skips along so fast we have to be 
careful not to over-beat our eggs and cream.” 
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is worth MONEY ! 


y) A “water works” for your 
farm is not only a priceless 
comfort and convenience in 
the house, barn and on the P 
grounds, but it is also cO LE7, 
a money-making investment. 
Running water under pres- 


| sure modernizes and protects Water Service 






your farm, increases its sell- 
ing value far above the cost Systems 


of the water system, and 


saves you hours and hours lo 
of valuable time and labor. . > 50 ~ 


There is a Duro Water 
System to fit your require- 
ments exactly. Automatic, 
electric, it will supply you DAYTON 


with fresh running water 
under pressure at all times, 
without attention. 

Duro, world’s largest 
maker of water systems, 
guarantees you satisfactory 
water service. It’s easy to 
own a Duro Water System 
under the Duro Time Pay- 
ment Plan. The nearest 
Duro dealer or factory 
representative will be gla: 
to advise you and estimate 
on your requirements. 

Send in coupon below for 


complete information on 
Duro Water Systems 


(“2 THE DURO COMPANY 
VS 537 Monument Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio 


wel (i> Mf ge 
Vai ond Me Pe ae, 


DU: ROW is 


THE DURO COMPANY, 537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me full information on Duro Water Systems, and free 
advisory service on my requirements. 
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Ice Box Cake 


,; VERY housewife keeps a 
weather eye out for new 
things to eat. The thrice-a-day 
demands of a family take con- 
stant planning, of course, but it 
is those extra occasions always 
bobbing up in sociable communi- 
ties that put the greatest tax on 
our invention. 

I got acquainted with a most 
delectable chocolate concoction at 
a luncheon the other day. Before 
I had a chance to pry the secrets 
of its excellence from my hostess, 
I encountered it again at a cook- 
ing school, with a twin in lemon 
this time. 

It is called ice box cake. 


If you are going to have a party 
this summe=, perhaps you would 
like to try it. It makes a lovely 
dessert for a substantial luncheon, 
the kind you would serve for an all 
day club meeting, for instance. It 
is filling enough to round out the 
menu for a Sunday night supper, 
and supplemented with a cup of 
coffee, it is quite enough to give 
your guests at an _ afternoon 
affair. 

These recipes are built around 
lady fingers, but they are just as 
satisfactory with slices of angel 
food, sponge or sunshine cake. 
You see it is as versatile in its 
structure as it is in its adaptabil- 
ity. 





Lemon Ice Box Cake 


1 Cup Powdered Sugar 

2 Tbsp. Butter 

3 Cees . v2 

1 Lemon—grated rind and juice 
2 doz. Lady Fingers 

‘4 Tbsp. Knox Gelatine 

4% Cup Boiling Water 

Cream sugar and butter. Add 
beaten egg yolks and cooled 
lemon juice in which the gelatine 
has been dissolved and to which 
¥% cup boiling water has been 
added. Add lemon rind and 
fold in beaten egg whites. Line 
sides and bottom of pan with 
lady fingers. Add ¥% filling, 


then lady fingers, then rest of 
filling and another layer of lady 

Serve with whipped 
Serves eight. 


fingers. 
cream. 


Chocolate Ice Box Cake 


¥Y% lb. Sweet Chocolate 

3 Tablespoons Sugar 

3 Tablespoons Water 

1 Cup Whipping Cream 

4 eggs p 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

30 Lady Fingers 

Melt chocolate in double boiler. 
Add sugar, water and well beaten 
egg yolks. Cook slowly until 
thick and smooth, stirring con- 
stantly. When cool fold in 
stifly beaten egg whites and 
vanilla. Line sides and bottom 
of pan with lady fingers. Add 
chocolate filling then lady fing- 
ers. Set in refrigerator at least 
12 hours. Top with whipped 
cream. Serves eight. 











Time to Eat 
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ef. For a hundred and one jobs around the farm — 
en separating cream, grinding feed, churning, hoist- 
til ing,sawing, pumping—there is nopowersosteady, 
a so economical as the power of a Westinghouse 
be Electric Motor. Westinghouse motors are made 
ww to run for years and years with little attention. 
dd Their construction is simple. Their operation 
g- requires no special knowledge of electricity. 
ist From a wide range of sizes and capacities, you 
ed can select a motor just right for your needs. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in all principal cities — Representatives everywhere 

















Electric irons, electric ranges, vacuum cleaners, heating appli- 
ances—when they carry the Westinghouse trade-mark you 
) know they are good for years and years of bard service. 


Westinghouse 
@) 
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“Use the switch and spare the 
child.” 
.(a new version of an old proverb). 


Mrs. W. H. Newcomer, Route, 6, 
York, Neb. 











ND these also deserve special 
commendation : 


“In Enlightened Homes are Light 
Hearts and Lighter Tasks,’ Mrs. Edw. 
E. Ragner, R. F. D. 1, Stone Ridge, 
N. Y.; “A Few Cents a Day Keeps the 
Dirt Away,” Leo J. Winkler, Route 2, 








5 Horse Power Century Type RS Jefferson, Wis.; ‘“‘Makes Work Like 
R lsion Start Inducti Play on Cleaning Day, Mrs. Chas. Mer- 
‘Single Phase Meter rill, Box 18, Kaneville, Ill.; ‘Electric 


Aids, Happy Maids,” Mrs. L. L. 
Mounce, Upway Farms, South Wood- 
stock, Vt.; “Work Is But Play When 
Voltage Holds Sway,’ Mary Hutchin- 


son, Arlington, Wis.; “All Work Is 
Like Play When Electricity Holds 
Sway,” Mrs. H. J. Reed, R. D. 2, 


Romulus, N. Y.; “Electric Servants 


* Work Like Charms, and Bring Content- 
ment on the Farms,” Margaret S. 
French, W. Passaic Ave., Bloomfield, 
N. J.: “Mother with Daughter Has 


Time_to Play, Electricity Has Taken 


e the Drudgery Away,” Mrs. Ed. Nich- 

Century Type RSSingle ols, Box 173. Monticello, “Ark.; “The 

egance o reams tor the urse 0 

Phase Motors make Moderate Means,’”’ Verna Wasman, R. 
farm life easier. Spee, 4g Bowne, mM. 


“How dear to my heart are the tasks 


of my childhood, 
Arrangements can be — done by - — electrified way 
¢ No fussing and scolding, and naught 
made for handling any err 
of the power jobs with- For pert, is as pleasant and jolly as 
e play. 
in reach of the power Mrs. Annabel Parks, 


Cedar Hill, Tex. 


lines — many of them, 
automatically, day and 
night—and doitcheaply 
rr*vas Century motors 
have been doing in 
thousands of cases dur- 
ing the last 25 years. 








CENTURY ELECTRIC Co. 
1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo 


35 Stock Points inthe United States 
and More than 50 Outside Thereof 











“Use the switch and spare the 
child” 
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What is Your Title for the Cover? 


ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM offers a 
$25.00 cash prize for 
the best title for the 
picture shown on the 


cover of this issue 
(August). 
RULES OF 
CONTEST 
1. Contest closes Sep- 
tember 5. 


2. Contestant must be a 
farmer or a member of his 
family living on the farm. 


3. More than one title 
may be submitted. 


4. In case of a tie, each 
winning contestant will re- 
ceive $25.00. 


5. Print plainly your 
name and address, and 
send your suggestion to 
Title Editor, ELECTRIC- 
ITY ON THE FARM, 
225 West 34th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


6. The winner for Au- 
gust will be announced 
in ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM for October. 


The Editor will be pleased to 
receive from any readers submit- 
ting titles a brief outline of the 
use made of electric current on 
their farms. 























Pump Your Water by Electricity 








Only $58.00 


Here is the little direct 
connected gear driven 
suction plant which has 
been brought out to meet 
the demands for a low 
priced, high class water 
system. There is no belt 
to slip and thus lower the 
efficiency of the system. 
It is a neat, compact lit- 
tle unit; has a deliver- 
ing capacity of about 300 
gallons per hour and only 
costs $58.00. In produc- 


ing a system at this low price we have not sacrificed qual- 


ity for cheapness. 


We manufacture other sizes and styles of suction plants, 
deep well working heads, water softeners, septic tanks, 


drinking cups for stock, etc. 


Prices on water equipment. 


$58.00 and up. Write us about your requirements and for 


literature, without obligation. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
6 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Because of 


like it. 
our testimonia 








duction and 
selling, we offer Fords Milker at 
over other milkers. 
Thousands in use, giving great satis- 
faction. Used on prize herds. Finest 
quality construction and materials. 
Easy to operate and clean. Cows 
ot guaranteed. Read 


large savings 


our 
low 





WE OFFER BIG SAVINGS 


large volume pro- 


cost methods of 


SEND for FREE booklet number 74. 
Distributors Wanted. Fine Oppor- 
tunity for merchants and farmers. 

MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 




















SHEAR 


ING MADE EA 


piece used by 
ning and fast 


Write for 


38 Years Maki 
World’s Bes 
Shearing and 
Clipping Ma- 
chines. 





ELECTRICALLY! 


STEWART-STOCKMAN ELEC. 
TRIC SHEARING MACHINE 


—tpowerful, smooth - running— 
quiet — gives years of lowest 
cost service, Uses any current 
from socket, or lighting plant. 
Quickly psys for 
also be hed for clipping! 

SHEEP AND goat SHEAR. 
or off with through-switch in easy 
reach of shearer on 15-ft. extension 
cord. Stewart No. 7 ball-bearine hand 
thousands. Cool-run- 


USE EITHER AS HANGING OR 
PEDESTAL TYPE. 
sures smooth. cuiet 
The heavy dnutv 
Seraretor. Churn, Washing Ma- 
chine, Pump, etc. 
Ack Your Dealer or 
Free Ca 
CiICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 
Dept. 440 
5524 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chi 


cago 


itself. Can 


Belt drive in- 


motor will run 


















Power turned on 


transm‘ssion. 


talog 
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Single Unit 
Complete 
Fords $100 
@ 


The following deserve Honor- 
able Mention for titles submitted: 

ALA.: Mrs. T. Colemin, Kivers.de 

Alik.: Miss Mabel Deatou, Amity; Miss 
A. Midlock, Arkadelphia; Mr. E.  Boved, 
Atkins; Miss L. Birch, ens, Mr. M 
McClelland, Deckenville; Mrs. Lragg, 
Little Rock; Mr. B. Dossett, Little Rock; 
a. Fe Stayton, Little Rock; Mr. H, 
Tenenbaum, Little Rock; Mr. V. Spears, 
Malvern; Mrs. E. Nichcls, Monticello; Mrs, 
J. Rosencrantz, Stuttgart; Misrs H. Scott, 
Texarkana; Mrs. R. P. Lest, Wynne. 

CALIF.: Miss P. Buffern, Johnstonville. 

COLO.: Miss L. Brumley, Delta; Miss M. 
Iienderson, Delta; Mrs. E. Meacham, Delta; 
Mr. R. Schlutter, Gypsum; Miss C. Ford, 
Hotchkiss. 

CONN.: Mrs. A. Amidon, Abington; Miss 
M. Churchill, ‘Roe ky Hill; Mrs. L. G. Govton, 
Waterford. 

FLA.: Miss E. Burleson, Citra; Mr. A, 
Cornell, High Springs; Mr. C. Hawkins, 
Lake Monroe; Miss M. Peters, Peters; Miss 
L. Baldwin, Sanford; Mr. R. Baldwin, 
Sanford; Mrs. R. Baldwin, Sanford, 

IDAHO: Mrs. W. T. leighton, Boise; 
Mr. T. Maberly, Caldwell; Mrs. LB. Gordon, 
Eden; Mr. E. Thomas, Filer; Mr. J. Berry, 
Gooding; Mr. F, Kilborn, Kimberly; Mr. 
Leon Dodson, Kuna; Miss M. Burnham, 
Meridian; Mrs. J. Butler, Meridian; Mrs. G 
Port, Oakley; Mrs. H. McCormick. Parma; 
Miss E. ; “ypeeeaee Sterling; Miss G. Sisson, 
Twin F 

IL te Mrs. w. Marshall, Carthage; Miss 
Vv. Wasman, Downs; Mrs. G. Carlile, Dun- 
lap; Mr. L, Jac ison, Dunlap; Mrs. C. 
Merrill, _ Kaneville; Miss R. MeDevitt, 
Loami; Mr, A. Hebert, Momence; Mrs. A. 
Joos, Peoria; Mr. J. Eilers, Petersburg; 
Miss G. Vilven, Pontiac; Miss M. Walling, 
Ransom; Mr. L. Berger, Reddic’ Miss M. 
G. Beer, Roanoke; Mr. R. Barewegen, St. 
Anne; Miss M. Cleveland, Seward; Mrs. M. 
Clark, Smithshire; Mrs. F. Shawbeck, 
Tonica; Miss C. Gauges, Winchester. 

IND.: Mrs. H. Finger, Cannelton; Miss 
M. Rankin, Noab. 

IA.: Mr F. Schumacher, Bettendorf; Mr. 
B. Kix, George; Mrs. E. Holsinger, Marion; 
Miss fF. _Lalster, Monticello; Mrs. C. 
Kracht, Peterson ; Mrs. B. Satter‘ie, 
Primghar; Miss H. Becker, Watkins; Mrs. 
J. Boddiker, ee 

KANS.: Miss Logerstrom, Falun; 
Miss B. Hill, Simei Miss E. Yost, 
Moundridge; Mrs. C. Mitchell, Ottaw»; Miss 
7 gaa as Quenemo; Mrs. W. Gaddie, 
all. 





KY.: Miss H. Brown, Frankfort; Mrs. 
C. Frank, Hardinsburg; Mr. W. Potts, 
Hardinsburg; Mrs. 0. Montgomery, Irvine; 
Miss E. Creech, London; Mrs. E. ,Ithea, 


Shepherdsville. 
LA.: Mr. J. W. Guyton, Bonita; Mrs. G. 
Emory, Choudrant; Mr. L. Huffman, Oak 
idge. 


ME: Mrs. E. Hayes, Auburn; Mrs. W. 
ee ae am Mrs. A. Walker, Auburn, 
J. Bath; Mr. L. Allney, Canaan; 
Miss R. y: Frankfort; Mrs. W. Char’es, 
Hallowell; Mr. O. H. Campbell, Sabbathd'y 
Lake; Miss P. Webster, Sarattus; Miss M. 
Skowhegan; Mrs. A. Pike, W. 
aris 
MICTI.: Mr. M. Hilliard, Ada; Mrs. 8. 
Ililliard, Ada; Miss V. Hilliard. Ada; Mrs. 
0. Robinson, ‘Adrian; Mr. J. Dickson, Ann 
Arbor; Mrs. P. Clyderman, Armada; Mrs. 
1. Cudworth, Armada; Mr. A. Marquarit, 
Armada; Miss E. Touman, Azalia: \iss 
E. Kuenzer, Bear Lake; Mrs. J. Mauzie, 
Birmingham; Mrs. A. Gran, Chelsea; \r. 
H. Schneider, Chelsea; Mr. E. Wenk, (!:el- 
sea; Miss C. Stevenson, Chief: Mrs. B. 
Lafier, Dundee; Miss Pearl Libstaff, Dun‘ee; 
Mrs, H. Powers, Emmett; Miss A. Beur- 
lier, - Fair Haven ; Mrs. A. Bode, 
Goodells; Miss M. Iygh, Hanover; Miss D. 
Grainger, Howell; Miss B. Woodin, Hovvll; 
Miss G. Schut, Hudsonville; Mr. F. F''z- 
gerald, Lenox; Mr. A. Cook, Memph's; }/'ss 
Beatrice Harrison; Memphis. Mrs. E. Ilen- 
= a: Mrs. E. Shanahan, Mem- 
; Cosner, Milen; Miss M\. 
Mrs. LL. 


f. 
Rlichelsen “Milan: Carpenter. Myn- 
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Miss M. Ln Monroe ; wee oO. 
New Mrs. L. Von Val- 






Brancheau, 

kenbure, Northville: Mrs. M. Kiushens, Nor- 
way; Mrs. S. Richards, Otsego; Mr. Leland 
Tompkir Parma; Mr. O. MacDonald, Port 
Huron; Miss E. >uls, Richmond; Mrs. C. 
Tharrett, Richmond; Mr. H. Apel, Romeo; 
Mrs. L. Gilmore, Romeo; Mr. . Clark, 
St. Clair; Miss Heidenfeld, St. Clair; 


Mr. J. 
ler, Saline; Mrs. De 
Haven; Mrs. N. 
Ilerzog, Warren; Miss 
ton; Mr. T. Place, Whitmore Lake; Mrs. 
H. Day, Willis; Mrs. C. Davis, Ypsilanti, 
MINN.: Mr. G. Vas, Albany; Mr. A. Ro- 
gart, Albert Lea; Mrs, A. Rogart, Albert Lea; 
Miss V. Rogart; Albert Lea; Miss I. Ansen, 


Joop. ‘Borup; Mrs. D. A 
+], Evansville; Mrs. J. Spencer, Fair- 
mont; Mr. H. Melby, Farmington; Mrs. F. 
Farmington; Mr. . Loegering, 
long Prairie; Miss M. L. Knutson, Man- 
chester; Mrs. G. Pretzer, Millville; Mrs. 
-. Norby, Moorhead; Mrs. J. Hewitt, Nassau; 
s. J. Anderson, No. Branch; Miss. 
ae No. Branch; Mrs. A. 
Owatonna; Miss U. Uran, Sabin; Miss A. 
Schmidt, Wabasha; Mrs. A. Bright, Zum- 
brota. 

MO.: Mrs. Geo. Lenoir, Armstrong; Miss 
M. Harlan, Prairie Hill. 

MISS.: Mrs. E. Allen, Learned. 
MONT.: Mrs. J. McGuire, Belgrade. 
NEBR.: Mrs. H. Wanek, Giltner; Mr. 
J. Schrader, Hampton; Mrs. W. Newcomer, 
York. 

N. J.: Miss M. French, ee eer =. 
H. Fravel, Cranbury; Mrs. £E. scio, 
Mountainside; Mrs. lL. Carr, eaten: 


Anderson, Saginaw; _ 4. Hert- 


Mr. A. Bodine, Roebling. 


N. Y.: Mr. P. Lohmeyer, Amsterdam; 
Mr. J. Wallace, Apulia; Miss V. Worden, 
Canastota; Mr. S. Lasek, Clinton; Mr. R. 
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Goossen, East Palmyra; Mrs. F. Lee, 
Geneva; Mrs. A. Bell, Greenwich; Mr. C. 
Sanders, Hagaman; Mrs. Cc. Wic 
Hector; Mrs. Wheeler, Homer; Mrs. 
Willett, Hunt; Mrs. R. Wilson, Lebanon; 
Mr. G. Lindsley, New Haven; Mr. Gordon 
Depew, New_Paltz; Mrs. F. Mack, New 
Paltz; Pn D. Van Antwerp, N. Syracuse; 
Miss Reed, Phelps; Mrs. ©. Chambers, 
| Falls; Miss M. — er 
ter; Mr. R. Armstrong, Rom 
Reed, Romulus; Mrs. G. Allen, “fale "Point : 
Mrs. S8. ason, Schuyler Lake; Mixs G. 
Matthews, Scotia; Miss M. Exo, Spencer ; 
Fisher, Spencer; Mrs. E. Ragner, 
Stone Ridge; Mr, R. Service, Stone Ridge; 
Mrs. E. es, Vernon; Mrs. F. 
Vernon Center; Miss F. Ostrander, 


kill; Mrs. .G. Richards, W. Winfield; Miss 
M. Kroll, Whiteboro. 

N. €.: Mrs. E. Corbell, Sunbury. 

N. D.: Mrs. W. Curran, Grand Forks. 

OHIO: Mr. Sheets, Chardon; Mr. O. 
Buehler, Conneaut; Mr. R. Hendrickson, 
Conneaut; Mr. A. Cooke, Foster; Mr. H. 


Babb, Kent; Miss Field, Macedonia; Mrs. 
J. Schoepf, "Macedonia ; Miss F. Bergseeker, 
Northfield. 

OKLA.: Miss M. 
Braniger, Okla City; Mr. J. Purkey, 
homa City. 

ORE.: Mrs. J.. Kraus, Aurora; Miss M. 
Hanson, Clackamas; -Mrs. M. Hornbeck, 

Perkins, \Haines; Mrs. I. 
Polley, Haines; Mrs. A. Dozier, ‘Hubbard; 
Mr. E. Yoder, Hubbard; Mrs. Robinson, 
Ia Grande; Miss A. Doran, Salem; Miss 


If. Farr, Warren. 
Bestisterite; pos Miss 


Estill, Carrier; Mr. F. 
Okla- 


PA.: Mrs. W. Elist, 
N. Ziegler, — Mr. 


Coatesville; Mrs. . Dehoff, ; 
ss Ed 


ss 
nson, Glen 
Mr. A. —, Lebanon; 


Yoder, Hamburg 
. Hafer, Lime 


Mr. N. Shirk, Tebenca:; Mr. 











DAYTON 


DAYTON 








The Dayton Jr. Deep 
Well Pump. No mat- 
ter what your source 
of supply, there is a 
Dayton System to fill 
your mi best. 


Write for 
information 


Private Water Systems 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. 


Running Water 


For a Few Cents a Week! 


OU want electric power, if for no 
other reason than this—running water. 
An automatic, 


abundant fresh running water at the turn 
of a faucet. 
worth the cost of farm electrification. A 


use of modern plumbing fixtures all over 
the house, and provide water piped to barns 
and outbuildings—not a drop to carry. The 
first cost is as low as $69.50, for the famous 
DAYTON CUB. 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 


The Pioneer Manufacturers of 


electrically driven 
Water System will give you 


This one advantage alone is 


System will make possible the 


complete 
and prices. 


Bie nace) 


WATER 
Systems 





S. A. 


Co. 1928 T.D.P.4M. Co. 
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Kilm; Mrs, H. 
S. King, Mili 
North East; Mrs. 
Mrs. M. Hones, Pottsville; Mrs. 
Pottstown; Miss N. Warren, Pulaski; Miss 
M. Ash, Riceville; Miss I. Chapman, ‘spring 
Creek; Miss A. Hall, E. Springfield; Miss P. 


Happersett, Lionville; Mrs. 
Village; Mr. J. Garnow 
Frank Richter, N. East: 
L. Keim 


Spioesser, Shoemakerville; Mrs. O. Zimmer, 
Waterford. 
Rk. I. Mrs. M. Hull, Jamestown. 


8. D.: 
TENN.: Mr. Y. 
Cooter, Persia. 
TEX.: Miss M. Gooden, Athens; Mrs. A. 
Parks, Cedar Hill; Mrs. H. Gille, Co- 
Miss E._ Crow, , : A. 
Herring, Eagle Pass; Mr. 
campo; Mrs. F. Wilson, Ennis; Mrs. 4 
Hohnes, Josephine; Miss A. Chatham, Mar- 
shall; Mrs. W. lylander, Martindale; Mr. 
J. Hall, Nacogdoches; Mr. E. a aun: 
sall; Mrs. O. Yeager, Pecan Gap; F. 
Langford, Rockwall; Mrs. J. Powell, Babinal: 
Miss K. Powell, Sabinal; Mr. J. wman, 
Staples; Mr. A. 
Weatherford, Terrell; Mi > 
Mr. J. W. Mann, Waco; Miss M. Westmore- 
land, West; Miss V. Counts, Wichita Falls. 
VA.: Miss_E. Harrison, Ashland; Mr. L. 


Miss A. Loudenburg, Canova. 
Cooter, Persia; Mr. H. 


Jaskoweak, Bowens Hill; Mr. R. Miller, 
Bridgewater; Mr. A. Myers, Jr., Broadway; 
Miss M. Shenk, Denbigh; Mrs. P. Blasser, 


Harrisonburg; Mr. W. Shank, Harrisonburg; 
Mr. A. Funkhouser, McGaheysville; Miss A. 
Thomasson, Manassas; Miss J. Evans, Mt. 


Jackson; Mr. S. Pence, North River; Mrs. 
J. H. Copp, Strasburg; Miss G. Oliver, Suf- 
folk; Miss R. Oliver, Suffolk; Miss M. 


Cabaniss, Sutherland; Mrs. W. Cabaniss, 
Sutherland; Miss M. Holler, Toms Brook; 
Mrs. Beverly, Wise. 

VT.: Mr. W. Hammond, Bristol; Miss 
C. Webster, Danville; Mrs, C. Peake, E. 
Bethel; Mrs. R. Everest, New eee Miss 
C. Landon, New Haven; Miss E. Fith, Rut- 
land; Mrs. LL. Mounce, So. Woodstock; Mr. 
0. Lewis, Woodstock. 











The JAUSON 


Electric 
Pump Jack 
will convert your —- 
Mary pump _ into 
water supply wait, 
controllable all weather 
by a — in the 
bouse, at will un- 
failinaly. deliver all the 
water you want—deep 
or shallow well, it 
works equally well. 


Built Like 
a High 
Grade 
Auto 
Trans- 
mission 


BMechi — a 


gears, 
closed, ancien in oil. 
ne. No chains or sprockets. High 





motor. 
Compare with all ae. Write for 
special literature and pri 
THE JOHN yma singe MFG. co. 
70@ Michigan St., New Holstein, Wis. 
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WASH.: Miss K. Riddell, Battle Ground; 
Miss L. Knapp, Camas; Miss Jean lyons. 
Centralia; Mrs. Evans, Chehalis; Mr. 
Maxwell, Chehalis; Miss E. McLeo i, 
Chehalis; Mr. G. Mcleod, Chehalis: Miss 
S. Moses, Chehalis; Mr. J 
Dungeness : Miss Wester, La Conner: 
Mr. R. Edwards, Montesano ; M: Z 


Edwards, Montesano; iss I. Picklis 
Olympia; Mrs ledbetter, Ridvefield: 
Miss E.’ Stein, Vancouver; Mr. F. Morgan, 


Washougal. 
WIS.: Miss 
Mr. M. Braun, 


R. Dunlap, Alma 
Antigo; Mrs. C.  Leth- 


enstrom, Antigo; Miss A. Piotrzkow- 
ski, Antigo; Miss A. Kaphingst, Appleton; 
Miss M. Timmers, Appleton; Miss M. 


Hutchinson, Arlington; Mr. C. Toll, 
Miss F. O’Kon, cm Mr. N. Knoke, 
aarmennmees: Miss I. Holz, Black Creek; 
Mr. L. Koep! ke, Black Creek; M 4 
Blanchardville ; Miss C. Koentopp, Brandon: 
Mrs. E. Rusch, Brillion; Mr. L. G. Smith, 
Burnett; Miss J. Buss, Clinton; Mr. R. Buss, 
Clinton; Miss D. Myers, Colfax; Mr. E. 
Dobbs, Dearborn; Mrs. Bergum, Doyles- 
town; Miss P, Kaeding, Fall Creek; Miss 
Fond Du Lac; Miss E. Esta- 
Fond du Lac; Mr. A 
Glenbeaulah ; Mr. J. 
beaulah; Miss Bessie Knapp, Janesville; 
Mr. C. Knapp, Janesville; Miss A. Winkler, 
Jefferson; Mr. . Winkler, Jefferson; Mrs. 
renzow, Juda; Miss M. Beach, 
Kaukauna; Miss L. Templin, La Valle; Mr. 
R. Templin, La alle; Miss L. Davis, 
Livingston; Miss V. Plenty, Lodi; Mr. F. 
Strangeway, Lodi; Mrs. E. Backus, Madison; 


Berlin; 


Mr. T. Christensen, Medison; Mrs. K. 
Hatch, Madison; Mrs. G. Morris, Madison; 
Mrs. Tank, Menasha; Mrs. C. Hein, 


Menomonie ; Miss L. Barmore, Monroe; Miss 
G. Ingold, Monroe; Miss E. Disch, Monti- 
cello; Mrs. D. Crot thers, Neillsville;: ‘Miss D. 


ver; Mr. 
Walkiewich, | 


Platteville; Miss H. Plover; 
Mrs. R. Hazard, Povnette: Mrs. J. Most 
Jr., Prescott; Miss E. Hudrie, Rice Lake; 


Mr. F. Newman, Richland Center; Miss M. 
Berg, Rio; Miss R. Bijerstedt, River Falls; 
Miss Mary Appleton, Seymour; Mrs. _ T. 
Maas, Sevmour; Mrs. Larson, Sheridin; 
Mr. F. Molstad, Sparta; Miss A. Drunasky, 
Sun Prairie; Miss P. Ullrich, Sun Prairie; 
Mr. L. Harris, Troy Center; Mr. S. Fred- 
rickson, Underhill: Mrs Jennings, 
Viroqua; Mr. E. Borehers. Waunaka; Miss 
L. Zempel, West Bloomfield. 








“Farm lassies must clean and cook you 
know, 
That Mother may have the time to sew; 
These tasks are done now with sim- 
plicity 
For work is play with electricity.” 
Mrs. W. H. Newcomer, 
Route 6, York, Neb. 


Farmer—Come on. I'll show you 

how to milk a cow. 
Novice—Perhaps I'd better start 

on a calf. —ANSWERS 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





BARGAINS—Motors, ri wer’ s Washing 
Machine Motors, $5.50; % hi $15.75; elec- 
tric Drills, $13.95; Electric Grinders, $7.45; 
Senereters, i. od Electric Vacuum Cleanvrs 

$8.95. Big sto farm plant equipme nt. 
100 other bargains. Send for Bulletin 6:6. 
Acme -_ Co., 627 W. Washington, Chi- 
cago, . 
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ELECTRICITY. ON THE FARM 





NEW BULLETINS 
AVAILABLE 


The booklets, catalogs and de- 
scriptive leaflets listed below can 
be secured without cost by writ- 
ing directly to the addresses 
given and mentioning that you 
saw them described in ELEC- 
TRICITY ON THE FARM. 











“How to Install, Pipe, and 
Operate a Power Pump” is 
answered in catalog HP-29 procur- 
able from F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


“Let this Electric Giant Cut 
vour Grinding and Cutting 
Costs” is the title of a neat little 
folder on silo filling obtainable 
from the I. B. Rowell Co., Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 

The Electric Pump Jack, how 
made and how installed, is cleverly 
described in a folder published by 
the Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, 
Wis. 

Electric Barn Ventilation and 
its effect on milk yield is fully ex- 
plained in a folder published by the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 
No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Fresh Water, Its Value on the 
Farm and how it can be easily ob- 
tained, is explained in a bulletin 
which you can get from the Na- 
tional Utilities Corp., Bellevue 
Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ensilage Cutting with Electric 
Motors is explained in detail in 
the descriptive sheet which you can 
-_ from the oe Machine 

, Shortsville, N. 


he Electric othe that every 
farmer can afford now, is a leaflet 
describing the Blue Ribbon Electric 
Milker and can be secured by writ- 
ing to the Electric Products Corp., 
3737 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


“How to Save Half your Time” 
is the title of a leaflet describing 
the Thor Folding Ironer which can 
be secured from the Hurley Ma- 
chine Co., 22nd St. & 54th Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Water Systems of different 
types are described in a folder 
published by the Hanover Engi- 
neering Co., Hanover, Pa. 

Automatic bright and dim 
lighting for stimulating winter egg 
production is explained in a folder 
published by the Tork Co., Inc., 
New York, New York. 








Dept. B 





















Faithful 


Service 


That means much 
on the farm 


N over a million homes— 

Thor washing machines have 
earned the title “Faithful 
Thors.” They hold world rec- 
ords for longest life and lowest 
upkeep. 

In the farm home — where 
service may be miles away—this 
fact means much. 

It means your wash-day plans 
will not be interrupted by break- 
downs. It means your Thor 
Washer will do all the work of 
wash-day, year in and year out, as 
faithfully as Thors have done this 
for a million other women. 

There is a “Faithful Thor” washing 
and ironing machine for every size fam- 
ily—one that will bring you a lifetime 
of service. For complete illustrated 


booklets on the entire Thor line of home 


laundry equipment write to 
THE HURLEY MACHINE CO. 


22nd St. and 54th Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Water where you want it and 
how to get it is explained in a 
folder published by The John Lau- 
son Mfg. Co., New Holstein, Wis. 


Portable Electric Clipping and 
Grooming Machines are fully de- 
scribed in a booklet published by 
and available from the Gillette Clip- 
ping Machine Co., Inc., 129 W. 31st 
St.» Ie Bs Ge 


“Complete Water Service, 
Hard-Soft-Hot-Cold-Water” gives a 
detailed explanation of the Milwau- 
kee Air Power Water System which 
can be secured by writing to the 
Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Get More Wool Profit” is a 
booklet describing Stewart Electric 
Clipping and Shearing Machines 
which you can have by writing to 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 

“Simplified Electric Refriger- 
ation” gives the details about the 
new General Electric refrigerators 
can be secured by writing to the 
Electric Refrigeration Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Hanna Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Necessity of Running 


August 1923 


Water” and how it can be easily 
obtained can be found out from 
booklet published by the Goulds 
Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

“Electric Milk Separating” is 
fully explained in the new catalog 
published by the Melotte Separator 
Co., roth St. & California Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Every Day a.Happy Day” 
is the name of an interesting leaf- 
let which describes the Dayton 
Water System and which is avail- 
able from Dayton Pump & Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Electric Incubating and 
Brooding, advantages and costs, 
are fully explained in a bulletin ob- 
tainable from the Wellington J. 
Smith Co., 600 Davis Farley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Silo Filling with a 5 H.P. 
motor is the title of an interest- 
ing folder prepared by Gehl Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 449 So. Water St., West 
Bend, Wis. 

Milking Machine practice is 
fully covered in bulletin No. 74, to 
be obtained from the Myers-Sher- 
man Co., 213 No. Desplaine St, 
Chicago, Til. 
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This Dealer Edition of ELEC- 
TRICITY ON THE FARM includes the 
entire consumer edition “BRA 
ing that a manufacturer's a 
‘tisement has replaced the Powe 
Sompany advertisement on the 5EP 7 /19% 
outside back cover, In_addition, 
it contains each month us o 
dealer section, which is printed 
on tinted stock and bound in the 
center. 


As the consumer edition is 

designed primarily for distribu- 
tion to farmers, we shall hence- 
forth send you this Dealer Edition 
which will keep you in touch with 
rural electrification development 
from all angles. 


The Publishers 
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Water where you want it and 
how to get it is explained in a 
folder published by The John Lau- 
son Mfg. Co., New Holstein, Wis. 


Portable Electric Clipping and 
Grooming Machines are fully de- 
scribed in a booklet published by 
and available from the Gillette Clip- 
ping Machine Co., Inc., 129 W. 31st 
St., = <. 


“Complete Water Service, 
Hard-Soft-Hot-Cold-Water” gives a 
detailed explanation of the Milwau- 
kee Air Power Water System which 
can be secured by writing to the 
Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Get More Wool Profit” is a 
booklet describing Stewart Electric 
Clipping and Shearing Machines 
which you can have by writing to 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 

“Simplified Electric Refriger- 
ation” gives the details about the 
new General Electric refrigerators 
can be secured by writing to the 
Electric Refrigeration Dept., 
eral Electric Co., Hanna 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The Necessity of Running 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


August 1928 


Water” and how it can be easily 
obtained can be found out from 
booklet published by the Goulds 
Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

“Electric Milk Separating” is 

fully explained in the new catalog 
published by the Melotte Separator 
Co., roth St. & California Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
_ “Every Day a Happy Day” 
is the name of an interesting leaf- 
let which describes the Dayton 
Water System and which is avail- 
able from Dayton Pump & Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Electric Incubating and 
Brooding, advantages and costs, 
are fully explained in a bulletin ob- 
tainable from the Wellington J. 
Smith Co., 600 Davis Farley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Silo Filling with a 5 HP. 
motor is the title of an interest- 
ing folder prepared by Gehl Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 449 So. Water St., West 
Bend, Wis. 

Milking Machine practice is 
fully covered in bulletin No. 74, to 
be obtained from the Myers-Sher- 
man Co., 213 No. Desplaine St, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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